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Why the Russians Took Up Marxism 


* 
Mr. Mazour: The general concept of Russia in America today is that 
ussia is a riddle, wrapped in a mystery. Russia is thought to be an 
igma, hidden by an Iron Curtain. A study of Russian history reveals 
at many things are not quite so enigmatic but are actually quite explain- 


ble. In an attempt to solve this so-called “riddle and enigma,” we propose 
ay to discuss some of the tradition and background of Russian his- 
y and national character. We thus hope to discover some explanation 
f£ why Russia took up communism. One of the things to be noted first is 
e fact that Russia had a certain complex. 


Mr. Hargis: That complex has been well defined by an English student, 
Uhristopher Hollis, in an article in The Listener’ on Russia’s revolution- 
ry tradition and on whether Russia has a mission to perform in the 


orld. 


Mr. Mazour: That is true. My observation is that Russia has always 
ad, first of all, a revolutionary tradition. Or should I say a “rebellious” 


radition? 


Mr. Harris: I think that “rebellious” tradition is a much better phras- 
ng. But the rebellions of Russian history, as I understand them, were in 
le main unorganized, undisciplined, spontaneous, and sometimes brutal. 
nd they lacked a programmatical basis. They are characterized by blind 
atred of serfdom and czarist absolutism and repression. 


Mr. Mazour: Is that not because there was largely a peasant popula- 
ion? There was, in case of the peasants, a rebellious spirit which will al- 


1 The Listener is the magazine published by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and includes important broadcasts which have been presented by outstanding 
*xperts in various fields. 
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ways be more anarchistic rather than organized. In thinking, for instance 
of this rebellious spirit, | am reminded of some of the figures on Russiat 
“rebellions.” Between 1825 and 1853, for instance, there was a period 
reaction, and yet Russia, during that period of reaction, witnessed sii 
hundred and seventy-four peasant uprisings of various degrees, to sa) 
nothing of other important uprisings such as, let us say, of Stenka Razis 
in 1670-71; of Bolotnikov in 1606-7; of Pugachev in 1773-74, which lite 
ally shook the Russian empire to its very foundation. And then came, o 
course, the industrial development and such unrest as in 1834 in Kaza 
in 1836, in 1844, and so on. 


What can we make out of this? Is this merely a rebellious spirit, or is1 
really an attempt by the people to find some sort of a basis for soci 
justice? 


Mr. Harris: It is probably an attempt to find social justice, though 
that social justice was more or less undefined. I would say that it was aa 
amalgam of, shall I say, “democracy” and of “socialism” and involvec 
a protest against serfdom. I may also add that it was a protest again 
evolving capitalism, which we should note even down into the 1900’s wa 
rather weak. 


Mr. Mazovr: I understand that capitalism began to come in during the 
eighties already in the development of the railroads, for instance, and ir 
the rise of the textile industry. 


Mr. Harris: The development of capitalism in Russia in the eightie 
and until the middle of the 1900’s was remarkable, but it was confined, - 
think, to the western frontiers of Russia, and it was based largely upor 
capital exported from abroad. Furthermore, Russia remained, in spite o 
this capitalistic development, essentially an agricultural country; and thii 
is important. A proletariat really did not begin to develop on any huge 
scale until just before World War I. 


Mr. Mazour: I would like to come back to this idea of social justic 
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ollis, in his article which you mentioned, says, first of all, that the Rus- 
hans are a messianic people. Would you say that that is true? 


Mr. Harris: It is rather interesting, I think, to speculate on national 
haracteristics. In fact, I have a quotation from Hollis which I would like 
o read. He poses the problem rather neatly, I think, when he says: “Has 
ussia a special messianic mission to the world? Or are the gospels of 
ationalism rather outmoded follies and should she take her ideas, 
hether they be technical or philosophic, whence she may, looking only 
o their intrinsic reason and not at all to their place of origin? 


“Tt was a debate of Lenin’s New Economic Policy, and the debate which 
ivided Litvinov from Molotov. How it fares in these secret places, we 
an but faintly guess, but it was precisely the debate which a little less 
an a century ago divided the two foremost figures of Russian litera- 
ure—Turgenev, who dismissed his own country as barbarian because of 
ts material inferiority to the West, who said that if Russia were to be 
estroyed by an earthquake, the loss would not even be noticed; and 
ostoevski, who taught that Russia had a spiritual mission to free man- 
kind from the decadence and corrupt materialism of the West.” 


Mr. Mazouvr: That is a very interesting point, and I would like to trace 
it a little bit further. If there is, let us say, a “messianic” spirit in the 
Russian people, would you say, then, that Karl Marx gave the Russians 
such a hope of being saviors of the world? 

‘Mr. Harris: It seems to me that what Marx gave to the Russian intel- 
ligentsia was a doctrinal basis for beliefs which had developed in Russia 
and which had been promulgated in Russia long before the advent of 
Marxism. 


Mr. Mazovr: By whom, for instance? 


Mr. Harris: Well, let us take, for example, Chernyshevski, who wrote 
in the 1850’s; Alexander Kazan, in the thirties; Lavrov, in the seventies; 
und Tkachev, in the seventies. They were advocates of so-called pre- 


Marxism socialism. 
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Mr. Mazour: That is right. Chernyshevski is, of course, a great na 
Am I not right to say that Chernyshevski, first of all, thought that Russ} 
could skip a period of capitalism and could give the world somethi 
without going through with the individualistic philosophy of the West 


Mr. Harris: Yes, that was characteristic, I should say, of all the pr 
Marxian socialist movements. The ingredients of pre-Marxian socialist 
I would detail in the following manner. First, there was the idea of 
preventive revolution, which would enable Russia to avoid bourgeois cu 
toms and capitalism. Then, there was the idea of skipping the stages c 
capitalism, which went along with this point. And, thirdly, I would sure 
ly mention the belief, which is rather prevalent among these pre-Marxia 
socialists, that Russia could socialize on the basis of the Russian mir, t 
peasant village commune. And, as a matter of fact, some of these writer 
thought that the absence of capitalism and the weakness of industrializ 
tion in Russia really constituted an advantage whereby socialism coul 
be more easily introduced. 


Mr. Mazour: Quite true. Did not Herzen say that? 
Mk. Harris: Yes, Herzen definitely said that. 


Mr. Mazour: That development of Russian thought came largely aft 
1848, particularly when the failure of the revolutions in the West brought 
a greater belief in a primitive socialism or communism indigenous te 
Russia, particularly on the part of Herzen. 


Mr. Harris: There is one interesting point which I think we shoulc 
mention here—the remarks of Tkachey to Engels about the possibility o 
socialism in Russia. It is rather interesting, I think, because this corre 
spondence took place in the 1870's, you see. Of course, as we know, Marx 
ist socialism is predicated upon the assumption of industrialization and : 
large proletariat. Now, Tkachey, in a letter to Engels, made some observa 
tions which I should like to introduce at this point: He said: “You mus 
be aware of the fact that we do not have, at our disposal in Russia, a singl 
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¢ of those conditions for revolutionary struggle which you have at your 
vice in the West, and in Germany particularly. We do not have a city 
oletariat; nor freedom of the press; no representative assembly—noth- 
ig which would give us the hope of uniting the oppressed, ignorant 

tking masses into a well-organized and disciplined workers’ move- 
t. A workers’ literature is unthinkable because the majority of our 
ople are unable to read. But all of these unfavorable conditions in Rus- 
must not lead you to the thought that the victory of a social revolution 
Russia is problematical, or less assured in Russia than in the West. On 
contrary, while we do not have some of these conditions that you men- 
ned, we do have many others which you do not have in the West. 
fact, we do have a peasantry which, by nature, is socialistic by virtue of 
experiences in the Russian mir, and a peasantry which has been quite 
Hlious in the past.” 


Mr. Mazovr: To me Tkachev is a remarkable person. I think that he is 
e spiritual father of Lenin. For instance, if one discusses why the Rus- 
ns took up Marxism, let us say, in 1917, Tkachev is the epitome of the 
ian people in this respect. I recall, for instance, that he said that the 
te must not be destroyed but only exploited after being seized by the 
volutionary forces. Now, that is already a prediction of the coming 
mmunistic regime. 


Mr. Harris: That was a prediction of the kind of tactics employed by 
e Bolshevik party. Tkachev contended that you really did not have to 
ait for the masses to demonstrate their desire for socialism; all you 
eded to do to bring about socialism was to have a small group of pro- 
ssional revolutionaries, determined to seize power by means of a coup 
état. For example, he said: “The time is right now to seize power. If we 
ait, we’re lost.” 

In this he anticipated Lenin. As you know, Lenin disputed with his 
sIlshevik confreres as to whether in 1917 it was time to seize power. 
‘nin also said: “We cannot wait. The time is right now. If we don’t 


ize power at this moment, we’re lost.” 
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Mr. Mazour: Not only that, but I think that an important idea of 
Russian Revolution, which was first pronounced by Tkachev, was 
the original stage of the revolution, as he said, would seem to form a di 
tatorship of a minority but representing, in essence, the will of the peop: 
He did not believe that the mass of the people could do a great deal. “TT 
masses,” he said, “will never advance enough to act in a decisive mome 
in history. They do not have the imagination or foresight.” 

Now, if that is not really the basic foundation of the dictatorship of tk 
proletariat and of later ideas, I do not know what it is.” 


Mr. Harris: Oh, yes, I think that you are quite right, because in Lenir: 
scheme, as in Tkachev’s, there is this idea of the organized revolution 
the minority which is to play the leading role both during and after tl 
revolution. During the revolution it is to seize power; and after the re 
lution it is to educate the masses into the meaning of socialism. 


Mr. Mazour: Tkachev died in 1885. That means, in other words, t 
long before 1885 already the idea of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
pronounced by the Russians. 


Mr. Harris: Yes, that is very important. 


Mr. Mazour: Let us proceed a little further. We have said that the fix 
man really to express, then, the idea of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
Russia was Tkachev. What was the contribution of Plekhanov?? 


Mr. Harris: Of course, Plekhanov was the father of Russian soci 
democracy. I think that we should say, since you have raised the questia 
about Plekhanov, something about when Marxism was introduced i 
Russia. We should also say something about the divisions which lat 
occurred. 


D 


* “The original stage of the revolution may assume the form of dictatorship | 
a minority, but representing in essence the will of the people. The masses are new 
advanced enough to act at a decisive moment in history—they do not have t 
imagination or foresight” (Tkachev, 1844-85). 


* Author of Socialism and Political Struggle (1883) and Our Difference (188° 
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Marx’s Das Kapital first appeared in Russian in 1872; and it was only 
ix months after this that Plekhanov organized the first Russian Marxist 
tudy group for Russian exiles in Geneva. This group was called the 
Emancipation of Labor Group.” The tactics advocated by Plekhanov 
ere substantially the parliamentary tactics of the social democrats of 
ermany. Later on, about 1895, Lenin organized the “League of Struggle 
or the Emancipation of the Working Classes,” and this was a forerunner 
f the Bolshevik party, just as Plekhanov’s group was the forerunner of 
e so-called “Mensheviks,” or Social Democrats. 


Mr. Mazour: The first organized group came in 1898, and another 
ater in 1903. Let us carry that a little further. Thus, in 1903, we had 
ready the social democrat movement fairly well crystallized into two 
ps—the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. What do you think did 
ppeal, then, to the people? Why was one more successful than the other? 
have been puzzled a great deal over that. 


Mr. Harris: The main explanation for it, I think, is that the Bolsheviks 


were well disciplined in the idea of a revolutionary clique’s seizing power 


in a time of crisis—and, I think, that that is exactly what happened. 


Mr. Mazour: Would you mean an economic crisis, or any kind of 


crisis? 


- Mr. Harris: Any kind of crisis—an international crisis caused by war, 
of-a crisis caused by economic collapse. 


Mr. Mazouvr: Let us go back again to reforms of 1903. The great ques- 
ion, of course, was not only the immediate seizure of power. That was 
ynly one thing. It was also a question of how to use the state. Is that 


jot right? 
Mr. Harris: Yes. 


Mr. Mazouvr: And it is also what is meant by socialism. Can socialism 
ye carried out at once, or is it to be carried out by stages. The real ques- 
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tion is: Is it to be a parliamentary democracy, or is it to be a dictatorshi 
of the proletariat? In my mind, it is not only a difference in ideology, but 
it is a difference, also, in personalities. Lenin was one personality, an 
Plekhanov was another. Plekhanov was, in many ways, a typical Wester 


democrat. 
Mr. Harris: Yes; and so was Trotsky. 


Mr. Mazour: And so was Trotsky. Lenin, on the one hand, lived onl 
for a short while abroad, while Plekhanov was already nearly fifteen o: 
eighteen years abroad. Thus, I think that these liberal social democra 
naturally represent an imported article in Russia. 


Mr. Harris: You do? 
Mr. Mazour: Social democracy is really German. 


Mr. Harais: Then, if you say that, you probably also would say that the 
kiberal movement, weak as it was in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was also imported. 


Mr. Mazour: The liberal movement, if you take a look in general, tried 
literally to introduce a liberalism which was English, and a good many 
people looked toward England. The Cadet party, for example, looked 
more toward the English constitutional government as a really ideal type: 
of government. On the other hand, you had other groups who looked | 
toward Belgium, for instance, as a fairly model state. Would you not say, , 
again, that liberal constitutionalism was really an imported idea, which | 
perhaps could not be applied to Russia? 


Mr. Harris: There is something else which I think ought to be noted in | 
this connection—namely, that none of these liberal constitutional move-. 
ments really had roots deeply among the peasants; and, to that extent, 
each was an imported article. 


Mr. Mazour: Of course, we are here coming back to where we started. 
In other words, first of all, there was a peasant party, which certainly had 
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concept of its own; and, on the other hand, there was a reliance upon the 
roletariat which represents really the Western idea, more or less. When 
1€ real events began to come to a head in 1917, Russia had really wit- 
essed a liberal constitutional experiment between, let us say, March and 
tober. That was an experiment in liberal government under Kerenski. 
as that something which might have been successful in Russia if 
had really been a national product rather than an imported one? Or 
as it, in fact, “imported”? 


Mk. Harris: I would use the word “imported” advisedly. 


Mr. Mazour: In what way? 


Mr. Harris: In the sense that the Russian people did not begin to 
articipate in political life until about 1905, when they were given the 
ective franchise. 


Mr. Mazour: I would question that, because even after 1907 there was 
ot much chance to vote. z 


Mr. Harris: That is true. But they did not really begin actively to par- 
icipate at all in any constituted government until about 1905 or 1906. This 
ck of participation in political life helps to explain the weakness of the 
rovisional government of 1917—its indecisiveness and its lack of 


lecision. 


Mr. Mazovr: It is not that simple, because in 1917 the provisional gov- 
rmment came in also facing some terrific problems—including war and 


eace. 
Mr. Harris: Yes, that is true. 


Mr. Mazour: And they also faced the problem of the immediate alle- 
iation of the labor and capital problem; and, thirdly, there was the land 
uestion. These questions were very easily and demagogically, shall I say, 
nswered by the Bolsheviks, who advised them simply: “Well, if you 
yant peace, just leave the front; if you want land, just go and take the 
ind; and if you want the factories, go and take the factories.” 
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That was a very easy solution, which, by the way, appealed to a g 
many people who did not ask anything but that. On the other hand, the 
Kerenski constitutional government wanted to solve the problem first 0 
all by loyalty to the Allies and to solve these other problems through co 
stitutional processes. So the Bolsheviks gained not only by a lack o 
experience in democratic government, but they also exploited a very tens 
crisis, which came at that point. 


Mr. Harris: Oh, I admit that. The Russian people, after the seriou 
defeats on the Western Front and the desertions from the army, wer« 
simply war-weary; and the determination of the provisional Kerensk: 
government to carry on a war did not meet with the approval of th: 
masses of the Russians. That is perfectly true. 


On the other hand, it is equally true, I believe, that Lenin’s so-callec 
“defeatist” policy. which involved the making of a separate peace wi 
Germany, caused the masses of people to respond to the Bolshevik par 


Mr. Mazour: Also, the developments in October, 1917—that is, thi 
seizure of power—comes, does it not, really from much deeper root! 
again? It takes us back to the points which we made when we started thi! 
discussion. That is, it is not only a question of initiation or an outburst ana 
seizure of a certain temporary crisis, but the Russian Revolution had beet 
long predicted. For instance, if you look over the Russian literatur 
you will find a deep social consciousness as in no other literature perhap 
in any other country. Beginning with Gogol, through Dostoevski, Tur 
genev, and Tolstoi, you find that everyone is very much interested in 
social justice and in social problems. Let us take a man like Gogol. Hii 
criticism of the institution of serfdom was devastating. Let us take a matt 
like Turgenev; in his Annals of a Sportsman, you will recall, he certain! 
delivered a blow to serfdom far greater than many other critics did. Ths 
social consciousness of Russian literature to me is a reflection of the whol! 
national mind, which gradually, I think, reached its climax in 1917. 


Mr. Harris: You believe, then, that this socially minded literatur: 
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ally did affect the peasants and the masses of people? I am rather doubt- 
1 about that. 


Mr. Mazovr: But it certainly reflected the mind which the literature 
presented. 


Mr. Harris: Yes; but think about the separation of the intellectual 
ponents of liberal and radical thought from the masses of the Russian 

ple. As you know, under the czarist regime, the liberals and radicals 
ere more or less driven underground; and it was not until 1906 that they 
ally were able to come into the open and carry on their propaganda. 
, I raise the question of how effective this socially minded literature was 
its appeal to the masses of Russian people. 


Mr. Mazovr: But still the revolutionary leadership represented that 

ially minded literature. That is what I am trying to say. Let us take, 
rf instance, another example. Dostoevski, I think, is one of the greatest 
riters and the keenest student of the Russian mind. He is the one who 
ra long, long time already had predicted that violence, if it came, would 
ssume that very nature which the Revolution assumed. Or there is even 
3elinski, who was a famous critic of the nineteenth century, who once 
aid, “By nature I am a Jew; I will not sit down at a table with a Philis- 
ine.”* That lack of tolerance, that absolutism, that quality as an absolutist 
hat any ideology once conceived must go all or nothing, sometimes led, 
y the way, toa degree of absurdism. And it was Dostoevski who said that 
twas very difficult to move the Russian people but that, when they 
eached the extreme in anything, they certainly reached it—in good or in 
vil, in truth or in falsehood, in wisdom or in folly. That is where litera- 
ure expresses the spirit of the 1917 Revolution. 


Mr. Harris: I will agree with you to this extent: That the literature 
loes combine what we might call democratic thought with socialistic 


4 ‘We must suffer in order that life may be easier for our grandchildren. We 
qust renounce all happiness because destiny is cruel to its tools” (Belinski). 
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protest. From the very beginning of modern Russian history, this ii 
exemplified. We might say that political protest against autocracy wen’ 
hand in hand with social protest—not only against economic autocrac 
based upon serfdom but also against capitalism as well. . 


Mr. Mazour: Yes, capitalism, and more than that. I recall that Berdyae 
once said that it is the property of the Russian spirit especially to switch 
over the current of religious energy to nonreligious objects, to the relative 
and partial sphere of science in social life. In other words, where in th 
West, for instance, the man would concentrate or would have all pos 
sessed in religious merits, the Russian would transfer that to social pro 
lems; and that is why he fights so fanatically for problems which to us 
may seem rather dubious. I think that Berdyaev is right. That is, t 
Russian shifts the religious spirit to purely social problems; and that! 
emanates from the fact that, deep down, the Russian is a social-minded 
man who seeks social justice. 


Mr. Harris: I wish that you would come back to the point we were dis- 
cussing a few minutes ago of why the liberal government failed after 1917.., 
Why was the Bolshevik party able to seize power as it did in 1917? 


Mr. Mazovr:I would simply say that, first of all, because they exploited! 
a situation which the liberals could not control. 


Mr. Harris: What about the character of the party itself? I think that: 
that is really important. 


Mr. Mazovr: Well, the Bolshevik party had a far superior and more } 
efficient minority, which was better organized. What was more, their: 
aims were better crystallized. They knew what they were driving at. 
They wanted power, and that power was to be theirs; and that, I think, 
was their first advantage, of course. And, then, of course, they exploited a | 
situation whereby the entire social order virtually collapsed and where 
democracy, therefore, could not work. It was only a dictatorial form of 
government which fully could succeed under such circumstances. 
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Of course, this whole question is a very broad subject, but let me close 
is discussion of why the Russians took up Marxism by quoting Dostoev- 
i. Dostoevski’s oft-quoted nationalism is quite incorrect; he was a 
iversalist through and through. Dostoevski, on one occasion, said 
mething which, I think, is remarkable. At the opening of the monu- 
ent to Pushkin, on June 8, 1880, he said: “Beyond all doubt the destiny 
a Russian is Pan-European and universal.” The destiny of the Russian 
ople, he continued, “is to carry a message of Christ to the world at 
ge.” In that I find really the spirit of the entire movement of the 
ussian people since 1917, whether the world realizes it or not. That is, 
ey believe that it is a mission of social justice, whether it is carried out 
ough means which we accept or not.® 


Mk. Harris: As I first stated, I am rather skeptical about the idea of a 
ission of a people. 


Mr. Mazovr: But that is, by the way, the very spirit of the Revolution. 
hat is what I would say. In other words, it is the mainspring of the 
tire movement since 1917. 


5 “Beyond all doubt the destiny of a Russian is Pan-European and universal. To 
come a true Russian is to become the brother of all men, a universal man. All our 
arrower nationalism, as our Slavophilism, though necessary to history, is only a 
eat misunderstanding. ... Our future lies in Universality.... Our great ideal is 
e reunion of all mankind. He asked himself—how could poor Russia undertake 
ich a gigantic task. As a deeply religious man his answer was simple: ‘was not the 
jon of God Himself born in a manger?’ ” (Dostoevski). 
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